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AND REMINISCENCES, 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
Written in his 76th year. 
No. 1. 

Visit of a Committee of Friends to Richmond, Va., in 
1847, to present a Memorial of Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting to the Virginia Legislature, in relation to the 
Education of the Free Colored People; with a copy 
of the Memorial. 

In the year 1847, Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing enjoined upon the members of its subor- 
dinate meetings to be faithful to impart the 
blessing of education to the colored people, 
particalaety children, residing in- their fam- 
ilies, and those properly within their reach. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of Fairfax, of 
which I was then a member, which nezt suec- 
ceeded the Yearly Meeting, Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, who is always alive to everything that 
touches ‘the interest and welfare of our col- 
ored brethren and sisters, drew the attention 
of the Quarterly Meeting to the subject, and 
to the fact of the existence of a law of the 
State of Virginia that prohibited the educa- 
tion of the free colored children of our re- 
spective neighborhoods, which we understood 
to be contemplated by the Yearly Meeting. 

Samuel made no definite proposition, and 
the meeting proceeded with its business with- 
out anything further being said. The sub- 
Ject took a strong hold of my mind, however, 


and I thought it right, when the meeting was 








through its other business, to revive the con- , 
cern, and proposed that a committee should 

be appointed to prepare a memorial and sub- 

mit it to the next Quarterly Meeting, which 

proposition was adopted. 

Having made the proposition, I was the 
first named on the committee, my associates 
being Samuel M. Janney, Wm. B. Steer and 
Joseph Branson, who requested me to draw up 
a memorial and submit to the committee. I 
felt deeply the importance of embracing the 
opportunity to make known to the Legisla- 
ture Friends’ position on some points con- 
nected with the Slavery Question. I pro- 
duced the following memorial, which, with a 
slight omission, was adopted by the Commit- 
tee, approved by the meeting, and directed to 
be signed by its Clerk. The same Friends 
were directed to present it to the Legislature : 


“To the General Assembly of the State of Virginia: 
“The memorial of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, composing ‘ Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting,’ and residing in the 
counties of Berkeley, Frederick, Jefferson, 
Loudon, Fairfax and Alexandria, in the 
State of Virginia, respectfully represents : 
“That this Quarterly Meeting is a branch 
of, and is subordinate to,a Yearly Meeting of 
said Society held at Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland; that our Yearly Meeting, at 
its last session, while engaged in an examina- 
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tion into the state of our religious Society 
within its borders, and, in accordance with its 
long established usage, inquiring into the 
treatment by its members of the descendants 
of the African race in Friends’ families, urged 
it upon all its members to be faithful in im- 
parting the blessings of education to the col- 
ored children residing in their families, and 
‘those properly within their reach, by which 
we understand the free colored children in 
our immediate neighborhoods. 

“This recommendation of our superior 
meeting being in entire accordance with a 
concern that the members of the Quarterly 
Meeting have felt upon the subject for many 
years, has claimed our most serious and delib- 
erate consideration; and we are weightily 
impressed with a belief, that the object is one 
that poszesses strong demands upon our atten- 
tion and care; but, being citizens of the State 
of Virginia, we find ourselves straightened in 
regard to a compliance with it, in conse- 
quence of a law of the State in opposition 
thereto. 

“ Although laws might be passed with which 
our principles, and clear sense of religious 
duty would forbid our active compliance, even 
though there was connected therewith the 
heaviest penalty; yet the religion we profess, 
and, as we conceive, the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, forbid our doing any act in which others 
are concerned, in opposition to the laws of the 
government under which we live. In all 
cases not obviously and exclusively between 
ourselves and our Maker, we believe it be our 
solemn duty, faithfully to comply with the 
laws of the land, or remain entirely passive 
under them, suffering all penalties ; save when, 
as in the present instance, we feel a liberty in 
Gospel love; to represent our case to the law- 
making power, and respectfully ask of it, in 
its wisdom, to modify the laws for our relief. 

“To demonstrate the advantages of educa- 
tion, to all classes of the rational family of 
our common Parent, in its tendency to regu- 
late the affections, liberalize the feelings, and 
enlarge the heart, and thereby the better to 
qualify its recipient for every condition and 
relation of life, would be a task much more 
easy than needful, to so enlightened a body as 
that which we now address, and one that has 

given so many evidences of its high appre- 
ciation of them; therefore, with fervent de- 
sires that the living Source of all true wis- 
dom, and knowledge, and light may so illumin- 
ate all our minds as to enable us experiment- 
ally to understand, that the path of safety 
and peace, is the path of justice, mercy and 
truth, we respectfully ask such a modification 
of the laws referred to, as will admit of our 
compliance with the recommendation of our 
Yearly Meeting, and with what we believe to 
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be in accordance, also, with the injunction of 
the blessed Jesus: ‘As ye would that meg | 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ 


“Signed by direction and on behalf of Fair. 


fax Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held negy | 
Waterford, in Loudon county, on the 21st of 
Second month, 1847. 


‘* WiiuraM B. Steer, Clerk.” 


As the memorial seemed to speak for 


Friends as a body, the Committee thought ig 
right to submit it to the Meeting for Suffer. 
ings, before presenting it to the Legislature, 
which was accordingly done, and it was ap. 
proved by that meeting. 


Soon after the Quarterly Meeting, the four 


members of the Committee went to Rich. 
mond with the petition. 
city, we at once called on Asa M. Janney, 
whom we were glad to find ready and willing 
to accompany us in what we felt to bea 
weighty and responsible engagement. We 
went to the State Capitol, but both Houses 
had adjourned for the day. 


On arriving in the 


While considering in what way it would be, 


best for us to begin the duty entrusted to us, 
it appeared to me it would be proper to have 
an interview with the Governor, Wm. Smith 
(with whom I was formerly acquainted), if 
he would be willing to receive us, and inform 
him of the object of our visit to Richmond, 
and also read the memorial to him. 


On proposing this, the Committee all united 


with it. Asa M. Janney said we were near the 
Governor’s residence, and offered to ascertain 
whether the Governor would be willing to re- 
ceive a visit from us; and if so, at what time. 
He soon returned with the message, that the 
Governor “ would be glad to see the gentle 
men, and the present is a convenient time.” 
He received us very respectfully and cor- 
dially. We explained our object in — 
on him, and of our visit to Richmond, an 

then asked permission to read the memorial, 
which he readily granted. Having written 
it under a concern, I was favored to read it 
impressively. When I had finished, there was 
a precious silence for some time. 
ernor at length spoke, nearly in these words: 


The Gov- 


“The position you have taken in that memo- 


rial is noble and elevated, and it cannot be 7 


controverted. Any official aid I can with 
propriety give you to promote your object, I 
will gladly render. If all persons would act 
upon the honorable principles set forth in 
your memorial, there would be no difficulty in 
granting the request you make.” 

He then proceeded to show how greatly 
the difficulties with the colored people would 
be increased if they were able to read and 
write, and thus to hold correspondence with 
zealots in the free States. This was to me an 
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ted turn, but it was evidently spoken 
ee the kindest feeling, he being impressed 
with the grave aspect of the subject when 
yiewed from his official standpoint, as pos- 
sibly involving life and death to the citizens 
of his State. All the reply I felt able to 
make was, that we hoped, with the education 
we desired them to receive, their moral feel- 
ings would be so developed and cultivated as 
to restrain them from all dishonorable and 
violent action. ; , 

The interview was a very interesting and 
impressive one, and to me, instructive, and we 
separated with, evidently, kind and friendly 
feelings on both sides. 

A little time before this visit to Richmond 
I had received a request, signed by a num- 
ber of the members of each branch of the 
Legislature, to deliver a course of lectures on 
Geology in the State Capitol. This gratify- 
ing invitation I was obliged to decline, on 
account of my duties to my school; but my 
having declined had not become generally 
known, and when the members saw me there 
they supposed it was with the object of lec- 
turing for them, and they met me very cor- 
dially and seemed much gratified. But when 
they found that I was one of a Committee of 
Friends who had come down to present a 
Memorial in favor of the colored people, they 
soon thinned off—among them was one of my 
former students! We could find no one 
willing to present our Memorial! We felt 
very uncomfortable, but not discouraged, 
knowing the integrity of purpose with which 
we were acting. 

When the members began to collect the next 
morning at the Capitol, we of the Committee 
went into “ the gallery for spectators” to await 
the course of events and see what next to do. 
After a little time Governor Smith came in on 
the floor of the House of Delegates, and recog- 
nizing us in the gallery, he immediately called 
out, beckoning tous with his hand, “ Mr. 
Hallowell, gentlemen, come down.” We ac- 
cepted his invitation. The Governor took 
hold of my arm, conducted us through the 
building, pointed out the objects of interest, 
and introduced us to a number of the prom- 
inent members of each House, all of which 
kind attention raised our spirits several de- 
grees, and made us feel quite comfortable 
again. 

After that we had no difficulty in getting 
our Memorial presented, which was respect- 
fully received and read in both Houses, and 
referred to the “Committee on the Colored 
Population.” Although our Memorial did 
no direct good, we had reason to believe it 
prevented some oppressive legislation that was 


proposed at that session in regard to the 


colored people of the State. 



















the following title. 
—Ebs.] 


THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
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It seems worthy of remark, that although 


at this time (Fourth mo., 1875) nearly thirty 
years have passed since this interesting inter- 
view with Governor Smith, yet he and all the 
five Friends who were present—Samuel M. 
Janney, Wm. B. Steer, Joseph Branson, Asa 
M. Janney and myself—are still living. 





THE mind that is cheerful in its -present 


state will be averse to all solicitude as to the 
future, and will meet the little occurrences 
of life with a placid smile.-— Horace. 





[A Friend has handed us a pamphlet with 
We print it in two parts. 


BY AMOS WILLETS WRIGHT, A. M. 


PART FIRST. 
A great many definitions have been given 


to the word Education, and the world has a 
pretty clear conception of what it means. In 
its comprehensive sense, it is generally under- 
stood to be a system of apprenticeship, which 
the young pass through in order to bring out 
to the best advantage what capacities they 
have for becoming useful and reputable mem- 
bers’ of society. This system has differed 
greatly in different ages, différent countries, 


and among different classes of people; and 
has been accommodated to what seemed to be 
at the place and time the requirement of the 
human race. Thus the education of the 
ancient Persian youth consisted in being 
taught “to ride, to draw the bow and speak 
the truth,” the main object of manly endeavor 
being supposed by the Persians to be military 
glory. The education of the Spartans was 
somewhat similar, though their ideas regard- 
ing truthfulness were widely different. Solon 
required the Athenians to learn to read and 
swim, and they became pre-eminently the 
most intellectual and the first naval power of 
antiquity. In these instances, we find that 
the means used were certainly well adapted 
to secure the ends intended. The Hindoos 
had their peculiar plan, and the Egyptians 
theirs. They all realized the value of their 
systems and pertinaciously clung to them. 
Only the all-conquering hand of time mod- 
ified and changed them. The Spartans, when 
once compelled by the misfortune of war to 
hand over to the enemy fifty of their children 
as hostages, lamented greatly, and begged to 
be allowed to substitute for them twice that 
number of able-bodied men, so much did they 
dread the loss which might ensue to them 
from having their children removed from 
their peculiar mode of training. All ages 
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and all races have borne in some way testi- 
mony to the importance to the state of edu- 
cating the young, and in no instance, it is 
safe to say, has this importance been over- 
estimated. 

It has so happened that those having control 
of this great engine of power have guarded it 
zealously. Especially have the priesthood 
clung t6 it with tenacity, and made it sub- 
servient to the exaltation and supremacy of 
their own class. In India, the Brahmins 
possessed exclusive jurisdiction over it; in 
Persia, the Magi; and coming down later we 
know too well how the Romish church claims 
it as its own prerogative. Even among Prot- 
estants, until recently, the clergy had full 
control over the principal institutions of learn- 
ing. To-day the great univerities of England, 
and mapy of them in the United States, are 
part and parcel of church organizations. Nor 
have they always handled their trust unwisely. 
In the dark ages they were the conservators 
of learning; but as a rule, throughout his- 
tory, they have sacrificed one branch of learn- 
ing for another, and the great lights of mod- 
ern science have struggled hard to shine 
through the confines with which they would 
have hemmed it in. 

To follow the course of the progress of 
education from the middle ages to the present 
time is a most interesting study. There have 
been great and unselfish minds engaged in its 
* cause. There were the Jesuits, Ascham, Mon- 
taigue, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Jacotot, and others, all with the- 
ories of their own. Some labored hard to 
bring the course of instruction out of the ruts 
in which’ conservatism and the church have 
held it; and though their labors generally 
appear to have been in vain, in the mass they 
have had their effect, and have been the fore- 
runners of the great transition period which, 
it seems, will characterize this century. It is 
a broad statement to say that it is only with- 
in the lifetime of this generation that the de- 
mands of natural science have made them- 
selves felt successfully among college faculties 
and school teachers. Perfection in Greek and 
and Latin was supposed to be the only stand- 
ard by which an educated man need be 
gauged. That, at least, would not interfere 
with theology and dogmatism and make men 
heretics. The church of Rome thought it 
safe to teach those languages, with the his- 
tory, mythology and beauties of expression 
they included. It mattered not how smoothly 
men talked and wrote so long as they did not 
think. Unconsciously this linguistic exclu- 
sion was inherited by the Protestants, and it 
has been fastened on civilization so long that 
it relaxes its grasp very ao Sidney 
Smith, in his essay on professional education, 
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sininadaetegsseanseeiaid ee 
says: “To almost every Englishman up fp 
the age of three or four and twenty, classicg} 
learning has been the great object of his ex. 
istence, and no man is very apt to suspect, o 
very much pleased to hear, that what he has 
done for so long a time was not worth doing, 
His ciassical literature too reminds every may 
of the scenes of his childhood, and brings to 
his fancy several of the most pleasing asso. 
ciations which we are capable of forming, 
A certain sort of vanity also very naturally 
grows among men occupied in a common pur 
suit. Classical quotations are the watchword” 
of scholars, by which they distinguish each 7 
other from the ignorant and _ illiterate, ang” 
Greek and Latin are insensibly become al 
most the only test of a cultivated mind.” 
Again he says: “Ifa young classic of this 
kind were to meet the greatest chemist, or the 
greatest mechanician, or the most profound 
political economist of his time in compan 
with the greatest Greek scholar, would the 
slightest comparison between them ever come 
across his mind?” The writer avers that the 
young man would place the Greek scholar 
incomparably above the others. This he 
would do, owing to his warped education; 
while, whereas, the Greek scholar was of lit- 
tle apparent use in the world, the others were 
among its greatest benefactors. This ridic 


ulous kind of judgment it is, which, having) 
predominated in the world for centuries, is” 


We 


now happily yielding to common sense. 


are finding out that education should bea) 


useful fact, not a useless ornament. It is not 
to be inferred that the study of Greek and 
Latin should be done away with, but rather 
that it should be retained for what usefulness 
there is in it, and for that alone; and more 
over, that it should not exclude things of 
equal or greater value. To simply be able to 
write pentameters and hexameters in a dead 
language will strike the reasonable mind asa 
very poor sort of ability. 

Latin and Greek have so mixed themselves 
etymologically through all the languages of 
civilization that a good knowledge of them is 
essential in a general understanding of the 
philosophy of words. They furnish the no- 
menclature of science, and from them new 
words can be coined as the necessity for them 
arises. They are the bases to which defini- 
tions and linguistic problems can be referred, 
and beyond doubt tend to give stability to 
our vernacular. In their formation they are 
much more beautiful and compact than any 


of our modern tongues, and in them authors } 


have written, whose style-may well furnish 
models for the writers of all posterity. By 
continuing the tie which binds us to Homer 
and Virgil, to Thucydides and Tacitus, we 


are more likely to retain what of strength’ 
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and simplicity we now possess in the English | but the old order of things is out of place in 


e,and preserve it from corruption. 

em be a at loss to our educational sys- 
tem. if in any revulsion of feeling against 
the classics we should abrogate them alto- 
ther. It is desirable to master them. The 
difficulty has been all along that scholars 
have been mastered by them. What should 
be the means becomes the end. Some erudite 
German on his death bed regretted that he 
had not devoted his whole life to the dative 
case, and we are told that Dr. George would 
not concede any particular ability to Fred- 
erick the Great, because he doubted his ca- 
acity to conjugate an irregular Greek verb. 

o such extremes has scholastic cockneyism 
occasionally attained, and thus dwarfed the 
man instead of expanding him. 

In the matter of training the mind to over- 
come obstacles, the study of the classics is 
doubtless useful; but it is of no value to the 
world, or the man either, to keep him in 
training all his life, and there are other ob- 
stacles to be overcome than are found in 
Greek and Latin. Limitation, not exclusion, 
of classical study is needed. The process of 
attaining other and —— more useful 
knowledge, no doubt disciplines the faculties 
of the mind equally as well. Herbert Spen- 
cer says: “It would be utterly contrary to 
the beautiful economy of nature, if one kind 


. of culture were needed for the gaining of in- 


formation, and another kind were needed as 
a mental gymnastic.” It is likely that dif- 
ferent subjects can be advantageously used to 
train the mind at different stages of its 
growth. 

Perhaps Herbert Spencer has done as much 
as any other man of the age to destroy the 
time honored and undue reverence rendered 
to the old system of education. He has at- 
tacked it at head-quarters, and struck at it 
courageously and determinedly with all the 
penetration, knowledge and sarcasm he is 
master of. He has called upon the ornamen- 
tal to give place to the useful. He says: 
“To prepare us for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge, 
and the only natural mode of judging of an 
educational course, is to judge in what degree 
it discharges such functions.” Mr. Spencer’s 
theory is that the study of the sciences is best 
calculated to subserve the true purposes of 
education, and perhaps in this direction he 
has allowed himself to run toextremes. His 
cardinal idea, however, is clearly the true 
one. What is knowledge good for if it is not 
to be used, and if those possessing it do not 
know how to use it ? 

The old exclusive system of classics and 
metaphysics, it is claimed, was appropriate to 
the old order of things, and perhaps it was; 


the atmosphere of this broader and freer age. 
Locke did not think the “ abhorred rascal- 
ity,” as he termed the common people, worthy 
of his consideration. ‘‘ That most to be taken 
care of,” he thinks, “is the gentlemen’s call- 
ing ;” adding in effect, that if the gentry are 
educated properly to lord it over the rest, the 
condition of society will be as it should be. 
It was thought sufficient to impart and con- 
fine intelligence to the clergy, lawyers and 
gentlemen. Physicians were a nondescript 
class, who, for prudential reasons, ought to 
know something ; but they scarcely belonged 
to the upper crust. Latin, Greek, History 
and the elegancies of diction were sufficient 
for those it was thought desirable to educate. 

But in these days an advanced civilization 
makes it essential that others than clergymen, 
lawyers, poets and doctors shall be educated. 
We feel that knowledge should be as open 
and free to all as the air of heaven; and 
hence arises the necessity of some system 
which shall supplant the old, and meet the 
wants of the age and the masses, never losing 
view of the fact that the pages of science 
have grown voluminous from new discoveries 
and researches. With the increase of. pop- 
ular power comes the necessity of the increase 
of popular intelligence. Farmers and me- 
chanics who form the majority of population 
can no longer safely be considered as mere 
drudges. 

There is no better place for science to be 
applied than to agriculture, or mathematics, 
than to mechanics and engineering. And 
those engaged in these pursuits are active, 
sentient beings, following honorable employ- 
ments, calling more and more for thought and 
knowledge, and claiming a place in the gen- 
eral sesthetic culture. In obedience to this 
requirement we see the change gradually tak- 
ing place—the useful sciences gaining broader 
ground, the province of instruction slipping 
from the exclusive control of the clergy, man- 
kind in the mass throwing off the subordina- 
tion of ignorance, and planting itself upon 
the footing of greater equality. 

There is an important feature involved in 
this general transition from the old to the 
new which is recognized. as yet but dimly, 
but which must sooner or later gain general 
attention and consideration. This is the com- 
bination of physical and mental training. 
Some years ago Mr. Froude in his inaugural 
address at the University of St. Andrews, 
speaking of physical culture said: ‘‘I mean 
only that if there is to be this voice rolling 
over chaos again, ushering in the millennium, 
the way of it lies through industrial teach- 
ing, where the practical underlies the intel- 
lectual. The millions must ever be con- 
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demned to toil with their hands, or the race 
will cease to exist. The beneficent light, when 
it comes, will be a light which will make 
labor more productive by being more scien- 
tific, which will make the humblest drudgery 
not unworthy of a human being by making 
it at the same time an exercise to his mind.” 
The time is coming when farming and the 
mechanical arts will rise in the estimation of 
men, to the level of what are called the pro- 
fessions. In reality they do possess equal 
dignity. A European correspondent of that 
excellent periodical The Nation, in writing 
recently of the change that is taking place 
in the English system of farming, says: ‘‘ The 
small farmer working his own patch of land, 
with no assistance but that given him by 
manual exertions of his family, is fast be- 
coming a thing of the past. High farming is 
now a necessity. Expensive tile-draining and 
wire fencing, artificial manures and rich arti- 
ficial feeding, good farm steading and cot- 
tages, costly machinery of the newest kinds, 
laborers at high wages and all the other ex- 
pensive agencies that follow upon wealth and 
keen competition have driven, or are rapidly 
driving, thesmall men out of the field. Farm- 
ing is no longer a pleasant lounge for a lazy, 
unambitious man without much more intel- 
ligence than his oxen or his sheep. It is be- 
coming a business conducted by men of cap- 
ital and scientific education.” If this is the 
case in England it will eventually become so 
in this country. When men of education 
with practical experience can make more 
money out of land than ignorant men, how- 
ever industrious, it is easy to foretell what 
class of men our farmers must become in time. 
Those who would still hold control of the 
land must meet the requirements demanded 
by a progressive age. 

Our government, recognizing the necessity 
of establishing colleges for the agricultural 
and mechanical classes, has given to each 
State in the Union large grants of public 
land for the purpose. . This land has been 
sold and the ample proceeds devo‘ed to pur- 
chasing farms and erecting on them fine 
buildings. These have been placed for the 
most part under the control of excellent men 
and are in active operation. But can it be 
said that they subserve the purpose for which 
they were intended? Some of them may do 
so in a measure; but the majority of them 
certainly do not. For instance, at the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
course, so far as books are concerned, is 
thorough and apparently unexceptionable. 
The president of the institution is in all re- 
spects a capable, scientific and -earnest man, 
widely known, respected and admired. The 
other members of the faculty are able in- 
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structors. The farm surrounding the colle 
contains over three hundred acres of fing 
land. Nothing seems to be wanting. But 
nevertheless there is something wanting; and 
this is a simple rule requiring al/ the students 
to perform a certain amount of physical labor 
daily. Some of them labor from choice or 
pecuniary necessity ; but the majority do not; 
and the result is that though the graduates 
leave the institution with excellent mental 
education, nine-tenths of them, it is safe tp 
say, become neither farmers nor mechanics, 
It was stated somewhere, not Jong ago, that 
of all those who have graduated at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College since its 
establishment, not a single one has adopted 
farming as his life business. Under the cir. 
cumstances this is not strange. It was rather 
to be expected. No young man, after spend- 
ing three or four years in study, without per. 
forming manual labor, cares, after completin 
his college course, to enter upon practica 
farm duties. Though he has been ostensibly 
fitting himself for them at the expense of the 
government, he has in reality been unfitting 
himself. He is much farther away from them 
than he was when he entered the institution, 
As a consequence he drifts off into the already 
over-stocked professions. Froude says, that 
“the student should learn at the University 
what will enable him to earn his living as soon 
after leaving it as possible.” The agricultura} 
student who does not perform manual labor 
does nothing of the kind. And so it happens 
that the vast donation of the nation which was 
intended to swell the numbers of scientifie 
farmers and mechanics, has been diverted 
almost altogether from its original purpose. 
(To be concluded.) 


OTOE AGENCY. 

We have been requested to publish the fol 
lowing letter, which calls attention to the 
wants of the Otoe Indians.—Ebs. 

Orog AGency, 8th mo. 2d, 1875. 


Dear FrIEND,—I think I wrote thee last 
in Fourth month, at the time of Barclay 


White’s visit here, when the contract was” 
given for the erection of our Industrial School | 


building. 


Now said building, northeast from the 


Agency and visible from my window as I 
write, is under roof, and carpenters, plaster- 
ers and painters are carrying it rapidly for 
ward toward completion. 

Thou doubtless art aware that about two- 
thirds of our Indians are now absent on & 
hunt, trying to replenish their low stock of 
moccasin robes. This lessens my duties as 
matron somewhat, though the aged and af- 
flicted are in wigwams around us, under our 
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care, and require daily attention ; and when 
the hunters return I want to feel rested, so as 
to enter earnestly on the fall labors, which 
will then commence. 

We hear from the hunters occasionally. 
There have been two deaths since they started, 
both children ; one was brought back to the 
reservation for interment; the other, a very 
interesting child, buried in a lonely place on 
the plains far west. The last account from 
the sub agent in charge stated they were suc- 
cessful in finding buffalo, were in fine spirits, 
and had given him no trouble. 

We commenced our summer sewing Ist of 
Fifth month, and were very busy until last of 
Sixth month, during which time the Indian 
women and girls made up 116 garments, be- 
sides the school-girls’ patchwork, some of 
which was put together ready for quilting. 
This, for want of a suitable place before, we 
intended doing in the school-house during the 
vacation, had they remained at home. 

About twenty of these garments were made 
at their homes by Indian women who, we be- 
lieve, are now competent to put them together 
without assistance ; the balance of the sewing 
was done in our presence, and carefully in- 
spected. 

It is here as with every other class of wo- 
men—some good sewers, while many require 
much patience and attention; but there has 
been considerable improvement during the 
last year, as well as increased willingness to 
follow instruction given. 

Several have requested to be taught knit- 
ting, to which we have given some attention, 
and intend, when the weather becomes cooler, 
to renew our efforts in this direction. 

The six barrels of beans furnished the 
Otoes last winter by thy generosity, were 
quite an item of subsistence, for which I ex- 
press the gratitude spoken in natural language 
by those who have partaken thereof. A por- 
tion were used in making soup; some given 
in small quantities to needy families, as thou 
suggested, and a few still on hand, with which 
we prepare palatable food for those who most 
need it, as circumstances seem to require. 

I trust the Indians’ time of great scarcity 
of food will soon be followed by plenty, as a 
few families are already using corn and pump- 
kins raised this season, of which they will 
have abundance, though groups of hungry 
children still gather around the doors and 
windows for the scraps from the table. 

It seems out of place to talk about winter 
clothing with the mercury at 90 deg., but we 
must anticipate future wants to be prepared 
for the season’s change. 

We believe there is sufficient clothing and 
material on hand for the school children the 
coming winter, except shirts for the boys, and 
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small-sized pantaloons; but * again feel a 
concern to solicit part-worn or suitable cloth- 
ing for our old people. 


There is quite a number of aged women, 


who cannot see to sew for themselves, and no 
one seems to feel sufficient interest to do it 
for them, even could they procure the mate- 
rial, which a majority will not be able to do 
this fall. 
especially the objects of our care, as the 
grown and middle-aged are better able to 
provide for themselves or bear exposure. 


This class and the little ones are 


So, if thou hears any kind-hearted friends 


in the East express a desire to aid in the 
work, please say to them that ‘to send some 
warm stockings and clothing for the children, 
the future hope of the tribe, would be a real 
act of charity. The little dresses thou sent 
last winter were heartily appreciated. 


We made up all the pantaloon goods on 


hand except half a piece of cottonade, nearly 
all for the working men, for which we have 
the satisfaction of seeing them go and come 
from their work without considering a blan- 
ket or shawl a necessary part of their apparel, 
which is a decided step in the right direction. 
I believe I only know of one man who does 
not wear the pantaloons made for him. 


E. M. K. 


“ASCRAPS= 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








We did fully respond to the scrap from an 
unpublished letter, and feel that it would be 
much better for all our meetings and espe- 
cially the smaller.ones, if there was more gen- 
eral recognition of the duty of offering little 
presentations of life and truth in the sim- 
plicity, and without fear or thought of being 
called into the ministry. Two or three living 
souls, with simple words, will warm into 
greater life most of our meetings than an 
“able minister,” speakiog as a teacher, day 
after day, to a congregation who expect it 
and wait for it. 

Thy fears about our “ being lifted off our 
feet,” we hope are not likely to be realized ; 
for certainly those who come to help us will 
know that doing our work will not be help. 

I do not anticipate any essential departure 
from good usages, sanctioned by long exper- 
ience, though I would be quite willing, if it 
would not hurt tender minds, if we could 
meet as one body in the transaction: of bus- 
iness. As nearly as I can comprehend the situ- 
ation in portions of our new meeting, outside 
of a few meetings there is much unsettle- 
ment as to order, etc., owing to there being 
new meetings composed of those unused to 
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meetings for business, and drawn together 


more from a desire to worship together than 
to maintain any given order, or fulfill any 
customary forms. Upon the one hand, it 
feels to me needful not to check this precious 
life with the letter; and on the other, that good 
order and the lessons of experience may not 
be too lightly esteemed, and only the “ Un- 
erring Wisdom ” can keep us from mistakes. 
Thy words about reading circles only add 
strength to my belief that the younger peo- 
ple are often hoping for that more intimate 
association with the elderly and more spir- 
itually-minded, which would strengthen and 
help both old and young; and if these dear 
elderly Friends would open the way by social 
invitations and closer acquaintance thus 
formed, frequently they would find good soil 
and good seed, where they had thought to find 
shallow soil and many weeds; and the gentle 
dew they could cause to descend upon the 
tender seene, not yet perhaps above the sur- 
face, would strengthen and invigorate them. 

Our mutual friend J. S. W. is quite feeble, 
but enjoys the company of his friends. I plainly 
perceive a diminution of physical strength, 
but none whatever of spiritual perception. 
It is encouraging to see him so alive in the 
inward life, while all about him personally 
points to natural decay. We see thesuprem- 
acy of the spirit over the body. He seems to 
me like one humbly dependent upon the 
goodness of his Heavenly Father ; resigned 
to his allotment, although keenly feeling his 
‘inability to do any thing,” and under this 
feeling patiently waiting the end. 

have given thee a picture of an aged 

Christian who worked while it was day, and 
now rests from his labors, while the influence 
from his trustful and submissive spirit is shed 
as sweet incense upon those around him. 

The chamber of disease is at times the best 
pulpit, and although the sermon may be in 
silence, it is not the less effective. 








PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 18, 1875. 


InpIAN Fraups.—The public mind is stil] 
agitated in reference to the charges made 
against the “ Department of the Interior” re- 
specting the administration of Indian Affairs. 
The extended scientific researches of Profes- 
sor Marsh within the Territory occupied by 
the Indians, gave him opportunities for ob- 
serving the operations of the present policy 
of the Government towards. them, that com- 
mittees sent out for the purpose of inspection 
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and investigation rarely, if ever, find, His 














































high character as a citizen and scholar addy 
greater weight t» the evidences furnished 
him of frauds perpetrated on the Gover. 
ment. 

The guards and restrictions thrown around 
the Indian agents are so many and so strong, 
that it would appear next to impossible fg 
the corruption charged to exist, yet we dy 
know that unprincipled men, by trickery ang 
misrepresentation circumvent the best inte 
tions of the Government and its officials, ang 
under the semblance of legitimate trade, ro} 
and spoil the Treasury of the nation, defraud. 
ing the Indian of the fragments left him ig 
the westward march of civilization. 

That the honorable record of Commissione 
Smith in the past as a faithful and efficient 
Agent and friend of the red man, whieh 
earned for him the confidence of the adminis. 
tration, should now be sullied by complicity 
with these wrongs, and the breadth of infly 
ence which his present high position com 
mands, be used to enrich unscrupulous con 
tractors and despoil the people of his charge, 
is more than we are willing to believe. 

We ask our readers to suspend judgment 
until the commission officially appointed te 
investigate these charges is ready to make 4 
full and final report. 

There are some other points in connection 
with the Indian service that ought to claim 
weighty consideration, and we, as a branch of 
the great body of professing Christians to 
whom the administration of this service hag} 


been committed, owe it to ourselves and the & 


principles we profess to give that attention 
which the importance of the subject demands, 
The position of Indian agent is very re 
sponsible ; large sums of money pass through) 
his hands, and for the expenditure of every 
cent he must give a voucher. Merchants and] 
tradesmen enter into competition to furnish 
supplies, and inducements are sometimes 
offered that do not comport with fair and” 
square dealing. His fidelity is tampered with; 
and unless he is a man of unswerving integ- 
rity, and sufficiently clear-headed to see 
through the tricks of trade, he becomes an 


easy prey and a tool to play into the hands of 


the most unprincipled. 
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“It is a rare chance that a man of large 
business ability and undoubted honor, pos- 
sessing executive force equal to the emergen- 
cies that may arise, is willing to give up 
lucrative prospects at home and go out as an 
agent on the paltry sum that the Government 
esteems a sufficient compensation. It is the 
meagre salary offered that stands in the way 
of more efficient service. Men will not sacri- 
fice social, intellectual and religious advan- 
tages without a compensation that approx- 
jimates in some measure to the loss sustained. 



















The desire to see these degraded children 
of our common Father lifted out of the mire 
of barbarism must be overmastering, to im- 

] an earnest, capable Christian man to offer 
himself for the promotion of the work, and it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise that the 
service is no better performed. We should 
rather wonder that the work is so well ex- 
ecuted, and that as many honest and faithful 
men as are now laboring to further the cause 
of peace and civilization have been found 
willing to make these sacrifices. 


Then, in the distribution of the tribes 
among the different religious bodies, some are 
beginning to see the danger of rivalry and 
denominational differences entering into and 
confusing the work, and to regard this par- 
celling out as contrary to the genius of our 
free institutions. 


In some of the Agencies two distinct re- 
ligious organizations, with forms and sacra- 
ments widely different, are in operation, each 
striving with great earnestness to bring the 
Indians into the particular fold that it repre- 
sents; and at one of the reservations in the 
Northern Superintendency, under the care of 
an agent and employees selected by Friends 
and sent as Friends to carry out the humane 
intentions of the President, as representatives 
of that distinctive religious profession, there 
are three widely-differing forms of worship 
maintained in a community scarcely reach- 
ing 1,000. 

Now, in a civilized and educated commun- 
ity, where each individual can read, hear and 
judge for himself, this variety is a necessity, 
and, indeed, the very outgrowth of the liberty 
of conscience that an intelligent appreciation 
of our duties and responsibilities claims. But 
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we question very much the propriety of con- 
fusing the unlettered savage with the con- 
flicting and unnecessary details of this or that 
form of worship. 


If every one who goes out as an agent, em- 


ployee or missionary to the Indians was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, we might safely confide the moral and 
spiritual welfare of these people to their 
charge. 
the efforts made to swell the ranks of the 
communicants in some denominations, and 
how essential each considers its own partic- 
ular dogma and ritual are to the salvation of 
the souls of men, we have need to petition 
the great and loving Father to send into this 
harvest-field laborers whose only strife shall 
be to gather these poor hunted and wronged 
children into the oneness of His Spirit, which 


But when we know how great are 


unites all hearts and constitutes the true fold 
of Christ. 








DIED. 


WRIGHT.—Near Diamond Ridge, Md., on the 
9th of Eighth month, 1875, Joseph H. ‘Wright, in 
the 71st year of his age. 

In early life he was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and notwithstanding his disownment at 
the time of his marriage, he continued diligent in 
the attendance of meetings, and always felt it his 
duty to bear aloft the principles of Truth as pro- 
fessed by Friends. He often attended, by invitation, 
both Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. His gener- 
ous hand was always ready to relieve suffering in 
whatever mode it might appear, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by all bis friends. , 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 65. 


(Continued from page 461.) 


IN AND AROUND THE ETERNAL CITY. 


Four of our precious Roman days were de- 
voted to a visit to Albano. A little wearied 
with incessant sight-seeing in the Eternal 
City, on Fourth month 29th we took the af- 
ternoon train southward, and enjoyed a fine 
ride of fourteen miles over the Campagna 
and amid the ruins of antique days. 

Between three and four miles from Rome, 
the place is pointed out where the Temple of 
Fortuna Muliebris is believed to have stood. 
Here the wrathful Coriolanus met his sorrow- 
ing wife and his mother, and was dissuaded 
by their prayers from continuing his march 
upon Rome at the head of a hostile army, 
though he wisely judged that his Voscian al- 
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lies would not let him escape their vengeance. 
: Rome,”’ he said, “is saved, but your son is 
ost!” 

Many tombs, of colossal proportions, rise 
solemnly from the lonely waste, and a mag- 
nificent line of arches on the left marks the 
course of the united aqueducts of Claudia 
and Novus. 

Beyond the level plain we are traversing, 
lie the poetic hills, and upon their high places 
are towns, towers and villas famed in story. 
At the foot of the Alban hills, on the left, 
lies Frascati, with its charming villas, near 
which is Tusculum, the foundation of which 
is ascribed by tradition to Telemachus, son of 
Ulysses. 

About sunset we reach station Albano, and 
an omnibus is in waiting to take us to the 
ancient town on the heights above. Up, then, 
we go, slowly and laboriously, getting views 
of surpassing beauty and interest as we ad- 
vance, and in about an hour have reached 
the town and found a resting-place in the 
Hotel di Roma, from which we may enjoy an 
extended view over the Campagna. Our 1250 
feet of elevation makes a great change in the 
temperature, and fires and extra blankets are 
very desirable. The next morning is devoted 
to a little walk in the vicinity,‘and we visit 
the sepulchral monument once ascribed to 
the Horatii and Curiatii. 

Just across a deep ravine, only a mile 
away, sits the town of Ariccia, and it is 
joined to Albano by a mighty mass of ma- 
sonry, one of the most remarkable works of 
modern times. This viaduct consists of three 
ranges of arches, one above the other—six on 
the lower tier, twelve on the central, and 
eighteen on the upper; the height of each 
being sixty feet, and the width forty-nine feet 
between the piers. 

We stroll along over the viaduct, and from 
the central portion enjoy the fine seaward 
view over the Campagna. A breeze from the 
ocean is quite perceptible, but a slight blue 
haze along the western horizon veils the Med- 
iterranean from view. 

The people we meet upon the way are fine- 
looking and joyous, courteous and most 
friendly in their bearing ; in every way seem- 
ing worthy of their historic home upon the 
heights. The women of Ariccia are specially 
noble in mien. 

The afternoon we devote to a drive to the 
Lakes Nemi and Albano, and to some other 
points in the vicinity. The little basin of 
Nemi, 


“All coiled into itself, and round as sleeps the 
snake,” 


is connected with the beautiful myth of Ege- 
ria. The poets tell that the nymph beloved 
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of Numa, of whom he sought counsel in y_. 
gard to affairs of state, was so inconsolable a 
the death of her royal votary, that Diang 
changed her into a fountain, and that this 
fountain was one of the streams which sup. 
plied the pure waters of Nemi. 

The little village of Nemi sits on high 
upon the borders of the basin, romantic and 
beautiful, with its old feudal castle of the 
Colonnas. 

Having duly’contemplated the charms of 
Nemi, we drive to Lake Albano, whose 


“ Scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley.” 


The ascent lies through a rich woodland, 
which is all alive to-day with the fragrant 
and delicate cyclamen. It is pleasant to seg 
this royally beautiful little plant so widely 
diffused over the earth. We gathered it ip 
the later summer in the Alpine valleys, at 
the commencement of the season of winter 
rains in Syria, and here it springs, rejoicin 
in these cool shades of the Alban hills, to 
mark the coming of the May-time. To loiter 
a little on the greenwood, and gather a bon. 
quet of these gracious flowers, almost con. 
soles one for the absence of the sweet arbutus 
of our own woodlands. 

Soon we reach the high border of the lake 
and look down on the elliptical volcanic ba- 
sin in which gleam the mirror like waters, It 
is about six miles in circuit, and is accounted 
one of the finest of the volcanic lakes of 
Italy. 

Ono an eminence above the northwestern 
margin of the lake rises Castel Gondolfo, an 
edifice which dates back as far as the twelfth 
century. It has been the scene of many 
tragic events, and is nowa Papal summer 
palace. It is a plain, unornamented build. 
ing, of stern, medizval aspect, and we feel 
no temptation to try to gain admission. Its 
elevation of 1450 feet above the sea, gives it 
a pure, bracing air, free from malaria, and 
the dweller in its lofty halls can gaze afar 
over the fair hill country and over the sea- 
like Campagna. But since the political 
changes in Italy, and as Pope Pius assumes 
to be a prisoner in the vast Vatican, I sup- 
pose Castel Gondolfo does not see the light of 
his countenance during the warm months. 

The great wonder of the Alban lake is its 
emissary, a subterranean tunnel, 1509 yards 
in length, excavated in the rock border. It 
is stated that the Romans, while engaged in 
the contest with the Veientes (B.C. 394); 
thus succeeded in lowering the waters of the 
lake, which threatened by their accumulation 
to inundate the surrounding country. Ac- 
cordingly the surplus waters that of yore 
flowed over the lowest part of the present 
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rim, now find a silent and almost secret exit 
through the lava mount. 

It is wonderful to me that the Romans 
should have thought the end attained (the 
lowering of the waters of the lake) would 
repay them for the immense labor of con- 
structing the emissary. Nemi, too, appears 
to have stood at a higher level formerly than 
now, and to have been furnished also with an 
emissary, though no mention is made of the 
work by any ancient author. 

For the sake of a rather different view over 
the land and sea, we change our quarters 
from the Hotel di Roma to the Hotel de 
Paris, which is the old Plazzo Feoli, and 
which has a spacious terraced garden where 
one may sit and enjoy a long, long look over 
the marvelously interesting plain of flowers 
and of ruins. My musings ran something in 
this wise : 

At noonday, mid the song of happy birds, 

In the old palace garden, where the flow 

Of silvery fountains, night and day, 

Fills all the air with murmurous melody, 

I sit and gaze o’er the Campagna wide— 

This silent, level plain, with veil of mist 
Where dwelt the Latia people of old days. 

The fields are richly green, and flowerets sweet 
Smile joyously abundant, far and wide, 

O’er sunny meadows. Beyond, the radiant sea 
Gleams in the sunshine, as in antique days, 
When the great Roman gathered in his ports 
The tribute wealth of all the subject realms. 
Gray countless ruins stud the silent plain, 
And, in the distance dim, the eye can reach 
The ghostly image of the imperial town— 

The city deemed eternal in old days— 

Whose foot was planted on the seven hills. 

When will the desolation smile again, 

And homes for man and groves for singing bird 
Make glad once more the sad Campagna waste ? 


A Sabbath-day walk about Albano, and a 
visit to the principal church, gives us an op- 
portunity to see the people of the place and 
of the surrounding country. The quaint old 
town is the scene of quiet enjoyment, and the 
picturesque costumes of some of the women 
give an additional interest to the panorama. 
We notice no less than three brides, gaily 
and even richly adorned in honor of their 
new estate. They wear quite gorgeous silk- 
brocaded gowns, white lace aprons and hand- 
kerchiefs, and veils of white lace on their 
heads. The husbands are quite plainly at- 
tired in humble peasant. garb, which looks 
rather out of harmony with the conspicuous 
glories of their brides. The peculiar costume 
of Italian peasants is said to be rapidly dis- 
appearing since railways have penetrated 
every part of their country, and this is a mat- 
ter of some regret with those who admire 
variety and a kind of rich gaiety in the dress 
of the people. 

The 2ist of Fourth month was celebrated 
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in Rome as the anniversary of the founding 
of the city by Romulus and Remus. There 
was a roar of cannon in the morning, and a 
rather moderate indulgence in the luxury of 
fire-crackers among the juvenile population 
during the day; but at night, we are in- 
formed, there is to be a grand illumination of 
the Colisseum and other ruins with different 
colored lights, and a display of fire-works in 
the ancientarena. We form an alliance with 
three other sight-seers, and at the appointed 
hour drive out to the venerable amphitheatre, 
thinking we will be able to make dignified 
and leisurely observations from our carriage. 
Arriving on the spot, however, we are per- 
emptorily ordered to move on by the police- 
men on guard. Taking another position, less 
desirable, the officials again informed us that 
our carriage was in the way of the people; 
and so we were sent on, and on, and on, till 
we were almost as far from the point of in- 
terest as we were at the hotel. Here we de- 
scend from the carriage, and noting its posi- 
tion and number carefully, walk back igno- 
miniously, and enter amid the thronging 
multitude one of the many archways which 
lead to the arena. It is a perfect moonlit 
night, and in the short interval before the 
illumination commences, we may watch the 
strange and solemn effect 

‘“ As the full rising moon begins to climb 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there, 


And the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
While the low night breeze waves along the air. 


About nine o’clock the whole mighty build- 
ing is strongly illuminated with a pure white 
light, and the weird moonlight indefiniteness 
is exchanged for a sudden intensity of bright- 
ness surpassing for a few moments the bril- 
liancy of the noonday. As this dies away, a 
succession of rockets dart upwards toward 
the heavens, as though the thousand crimes 
and cruelties of the arena had found visible 
expression, and were rising like remorseful 

hosts over the old den of dire wickedness. 

hen red lights illuminate the scene with 
lurid intensity ; more rockets send up their 
hissing streams of fire, and we retire to a little 
distance outside the building to await further 
developments. The illumination of the whole 
exterior succeeds, producing a grand effect, 
and delighting the enthusiastic but orderly 
multitude. The arches of Titus and of Con- 
stantine then glow with the same fires, to re- 
mind the calm present of the brave days of 
old, when conquering emperors thought they 
might by these structures achieve an earthly 
immortality. 

Of our long, weary search for the carriage, 
which had been remorselessly moved on from 
the spot where we left it, of our inquiries, 
disappointments and heroic endeavors, much 
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might be said; but I forbear. It was found | domination which grows out of the reaffirms. pan 
at last, and we did get back to the dignified | tion of the dogma of infallibility. If I unde. roads 
safety of the hotel before midnight, and were | stood aright,* it was proposed to effect the Ou 
congratulated by the clerk, who informed us| entire separation of the Church from the of wh 
that spectators on such occasions commonly | State, after which the civil authorities wey hetwe 
fared much worse. 


not in any way to interfere with the eccle 
siastical, except to see carefully that the cle build 
remain within the limits traced out by 

laws, and to watch over and preserve the 


An afternoon at the exquisite Villa Albani, 
about half a mile outside the Porta Pia, is a 
delightful remembrance. Here the Cardinal 


° ° : ; Sas ince 
Albani, having spent many years in collect- | rights of every citizen. coe 
ing a wealth of ancient sculptures, arranged| Whatever may be the action of the legiala. gone 
just such a series of porticoes and saloons for | tors of United Italy, liberal minds through. Th 


its reception as an old Romzn patrician would 
have desired. The statues seem merely to 
embellish the saloons, and to look out grandly 


out the world must sympathize with their | 
efforts to shake off the paralyzing shackles of land 
priestly domination. The suppression of the 


. ; s.0n8 
from between columns proportioned to them | monastic houses, though probably a wise and there 
over the inspiring mountains and flowery | needful measure, must have occasioned much tain, 
plains of. Italy. From this villa the first | dismay among the brotherhoods and sister. any 
Napoleon carried away 294 pieces of sculp-| hoods who, having assumed the obligations nece 


ture to Paris; and when, at the peace of 1815, 
these were restored to their rightful owner, 
the Prince Albani, he, either unable or un- 
willing to remove them, sold them to the 
King of Bavaria, retaining only the cel- 
ebrated bas-relief of Antinous, crowned with 
the lotus-flower. This work was considered 
by Winckelman, after the Apollo and Lao- 
coon, the most beautiful monument antiquity 
has transmitted. The long array of emperors, 
heroes, statesmen, Roman dames of high de- 
gree and mythologic fancies carved in mar- 
ble is so rich and varied, that one can only 


of the conventual life, are, in a great degree, the 
unfitted for the ordinary struggles of the 
world. But I am informed that none, who 
from age or infirmity are unable to labor, abic 
have been cast upon the world. 

All the great transitions of the nations 
seem to be accompanied with suffering for a 
portion of the community; even when the bot! 
change accomplished is of the most benef. It 
cent character. The final goal will be good, mil 
no doubt ; and though the individual suffer 
for atime, the general. advancement of the 
family of mankind seems sure ; 





in 

sigh, “I hope to come to Rome again, and ; of 
study more at leisure these wondrous memor- | “For we doubt not, through the ages, one increas. bu 
a s ° ing purpose runs, 
ials of antiquity, at which we now can only And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
glance despairingly.” process of the suns.” po 

Our last day in Rome (Fifth month fifth) S. R. on 
was signalized by a visit to the Parliament} Fifth month 6th, 1875. it 
of Italy, which is now holding its sessions at —————— in 
Rome, in the old palace of Monte Citorio. A For Friends’ Intelligencer. gr 
fine, lofty, simicircular hall, furnished with AWAY FROM HOME. nt 
ample and comfortable galleries for spec- eth hs 
tators, is the place of assembly ; and one can winions 
hardly imagine a more desirable and beautiful My last hailed from Port Austin. The of 
chamber for a legislative body. The deputies | advertised time for leaving said place, per ar 
were many of them venerable men, and were | steamer Benton, was midnight, the real time Ww 
discussing with great animation the “ burning | for which was prolonged until 3 or 33 in the th 
question ” of the relations between Church morning ; a contingency for which I was ti 
and State in Italy. The deputy who was somewhat prepared, as the same kind of de- e 
addressing the House on our entrance soon lay was experienced in our arrival just one t) 


sat down, when numbers of his colleagues 
pressed round him to express cordial approval 
by hand-shakings and friendly words. I was 
not quite sure, but thought I saw one enthu- 
siastic gentleman stoop over and kiss the 
orator; but this may only have been a whis- 
pered word of sympathy for his private ear. 
It is a strangely-inspiring sight to see 
Roman Catholica—grave and _ thoughtful 
men—discussing and advocating the princ- 
iples of enlightened liberty, and demanding 
resistence to the absurd system of spiritual 


week previous. . 

This town is situated on a very high bluff, 
such as I did not syppose existed on the bor- 
ders of the lake, and finding the boat would 
remain there over half an hour, several of us 
procured a carriage and were driven through 
it. Nothing of interest was elicited except 
the fact that, unlike the deposits referred to 
in my last, as to the increase of land at Port 


* From the published reports which I afterwards 
read. 
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—— e . e 
Austin, here the lake is making constant in- 
roads on the banks. ae 

Our driver pointed out the rear buildings 
of what was once the only hotel of the place, 
between which and the edge of the bank very 
little space now exists. The front or main 
building has entirely disappeared, and he in- 
formed us that some twenty years or more 
since he was in the practice of turning a four- 
horse team in front of the main building (now 

one) with perfect ease. 

The steamer Benton referred to above is 

the only regular through boat between Cleve- 
land and Saginaw City; although others occa. 
gonally touch at the intermediate points, 
there is no dependence on them. To be cer- 
tain, therefore, of getting away by lake from 
any of these places, at any specified time, it is 
necessary to use this boat, and, as it makes 
the trip only once a week, you must time 
ourselves accordingly ; and, though you may 
eave on the day specified, it will be well to 
abide in the patience, without any especial 
reference to the hour, only be on hand and 
ready. 

Grindstone City is another stopping-place 
both for receiving and discharging freight. 
It is also reached by a drive of about four 
miles from Port Austin, of which I availed 
myself. It would be somewhat difficult for a 
stranger to find its corporate limits, or where- 
in its appliances entitling it to the cognomen 
of a “city” consisted, not for its immensity 
but the opposite. 

Notwithstanding which, it occupies an im- 
portant position in its industrial product, not 
only for the country immediately surrounding 
it but for many distant points. As might be 
inferred, its name indicates this product, as 
grindstones are there manufactured in large 
numbers, the annual aggregate of which I 
had no means of ascertaining. 

I had had no previous idea of the process 
of manufacture, and fear I cannot convey an 
adequate one to others. The rapidity with 
which it is done is astonishing. We timed 
them, and after being placed in position for 
turning, two men would finish one (with the 
exception of a little dressing round the cen- 
tre, where their chisels would not reach, and 
which had to be done by a third) in from two 
and one-half to three and one-half minutes, 
the respective sizes of these varying from two 
feet six inches to three feet in diameter. 

We visited two establishments, at one of 
which they were just finishing a very large 
one, weighing over 3800 pounds, and the last 
one previous to that weighed over 4300 
pounds. The process of manufacture is the 
same with both large and small. Of course, 
the quarry is immediately at hand. Its for- 


mation is in horizontal layers, of various | would otherwise have been the case. 


thicknesses, and, like all other mineral depos- 
its, has to have the top surface removed until 
the article is obtained in sufficient purity. 

One set of workmen detach these layers, 
and convey the various-sized pieces into which 
they separate, to a point near the powerful 
steam engine which furnishes the power 
Another set give them a very rough, circular 
shape, with picks, and cut a hole in the cen- 
tre, from two and one half to three inches 
square. It is amazing in how very few mo- 
ments a man will do this, and when done it is 
quickly placed on a shaft and put into rapid 
revolution. Two men stand opposite each 
other, with chisels some four feet long, set 
with such exactness as to meet each other 
when they get through the thickness of the 
stone the sides of which are first made smooth 
and even by the same process, each man 
dressing his own side. 

With my utilitarian ideas, it struck me 
there was a great waste of material, as they 
very frequently cut the stone out of a com- 
plete circle; in other words, they turn off 
what might be termed a stone hoop, like the 
rim of a carriage-wheel, varying from two to 
five inches in thickness, depending upon the 
size of the stone manufactured. 

For miles round persons procure these and 
use them as borders for little rockeries or 
mounds, in which they plant flowers to orna- 
ment the lawns in front of their houses. [ 
saw a pair of these thus used which measured 
certainly not less than five feet six inches 
across. Think with what exactness of work- 
manship these must have been manufactured, 
and especially so considering the rapidity 
with which the stone revolves and the thick- 
ness penetrated. As soon as it is finished the 
weight is chiseled on it, and it is rolled away, 
awaiting shipment. 

Either in Cleveland or Detroit I saw a 
steam fire-engine propelled by its own steam 
power, thus avoiding the use of horses. If 
none in use by others are frightened by it, 
and careful engineers are always employed, 
it is an admirable arrangement. 

When the boat arrived at Bay City from 
Port Huron, it was found we were so much 
behind time, it would be impossible to reach 
Saginaw in time for the train for Chicago. 
This train leaves Bay City (where we then 
were, though a considerable distance from the 


depot) at 2.45; and, although a number of 


us had taken our tickets for the former place, 
and were entitled to remain on the boat, we 
decided not to run the risk; so five or six 
grown persons and two children tumbled pell 
mell into a carriage, and were driven, Jehu- 
like, to the depot, arriving there in time to 
avoid having to wait for the next train, which 
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The same character of waste referred to in 
the manufacture of grindstones has always 
troubled me as respects lumber, even in our 
own lumber regions of Pennsylvania, where 
I have known it to cost from eight to ten dol- 
lars per day to burn up the refuse lumber 
from the saw-mill, and oftentimes even then 
at some risk for the safety of the mill. I can- 
not upon such occasions but recur to the poor 
always to be found in large cities, who need 
fuel, and who frequently suffer in the winter 
season for the want of it. Could this wast- 
age be judiciously distributed to them, what 
a blessing it would be! 

We were now passing through a succession 
of large board yards, reminding one of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and I noticed, when near Sag- 
inaw, an arrangement which pleased me. The 
refuse lumber of which I have spoken, had 
been cut or broken into about the length of 
cordwood, and it, with shorter pieces inter- 
mingled, nicely piled up in long rows, say 
four feet high. What is done with it of course 
I cannot tell, but it is evident it is to be used. 
The farther we got from Saginaw City the 
less there was of this care. 

Before reaching Chicago a number of very 
neat cottages on the lake attracted attention. 
The very extensive manufacturing establish- 
ment of the Cornell Watch Company was 
very prominent, and when still nearer our 
place of destination, embryo streets were laid 
out and lots fenced in, looking even more 
chimerical than some to be found in the sub- 
urbs of our own goodly city. 

The scarcity of houses that necessarily 
followed “the great Chicago fire” has induced 
to a limited extent the building of “tenement 
houses,” on the New York plan. There is 
one here, just completed, the building itself 
covering 80 by 100 feet, divided into three or 
four stories or flats, each one containing eight 
rooms. Each floor comprises all the conve- 
niences of our modern dwellings, and, objec- 
tionable as they may be, are certainly better 
than the alternative of very small streets or 
courts. 

Eighth month 23d.—Have just returned 
from “’Change,” which is no nearer a “ quiet 
retreat” than that of any other large city. 
One cause of excitement this morning was 
the reception of the news of a widely-extended 
frost all through Lllinois, and even in some 
other States, the immediate effect of which 
was to raise the price of corn one cent per 
bushel. It is hoped, however, a frost so early 
in the season may not prove very injurious, 
although there are well-grounded fears in con- 
sequence of the backwardness of the season, 
that the blight will come; otherwise, there is 
the promise of an unprecedented crop through- 
out the West. 


But enough for the present. I may pogg, 
bly have something more to say about Chi, 
cago after reaching home, should I find apy. 
thing of sufficient interest to narrate, 
word “home” recalls what I heard a yo 
man say, a few hours since, upon greeting his 
relatives after an absence of some two week, 
on a pleasure trip—‘“ This returning home jy 
the best part of my absence.” J.M.E 


Selected. 
THE FIRE-FLIES. 


BY J. V. 


The summer’s day has reached its close, 
The darkness settles round ; 

The weary mower seeks repose, 
And sinks in sleep profound. 


But o’er the field of new-mown hay, 
Behold a wondrous sight! 

Though gone the brightness of the day, 
The air is full of light. 


Like sparkles, glancing to and fro 
Among the new-mown grass, 

The fire-flies gleam ; how strange the show, 
As ‘back and forth they pass! 


Each with a lamp, like human kind, 
They seek, perchance, their food ; 
Or by its light each other find, 
As suits their varying mood. 


Or hiding them from dangerous foe, 
They darken now its ray, 

That none their secret path may know, 
And seize them for their prey. 


How marvelous the works of God, 
His wisdom, skill and power! 

In starry hosts, or glittering sod, 
In insect, plant, or flower. 


Oh, may I not, where’er I turn, 
Careless His works behold ; 

But from each thing some lesson learn, 
Which He to man has told. 


me 
WHAT PLEASES GOD. 


What God decrees, child of His love, 

Take patiently, though it may prove 

The storm that wrecks thy treasure here, 

Be comforted, thou nced’st not fear 
What pleases God. 


The wisest will is God's own will; 

Rest on this anchor, and be still; 

For peace around thy path shall flow, 

When only wishing here below 
What pleases God. 


The truest heart is God’s own heart, 

Which bids thy grief and fear depart; 

Protecting, guiding, day and night, 

The soul that welcomes here aright 
What pleases God. 


Oh, could I sing as I desire, 

My grateful voice should never tire 

To tell the wondrous love and power, 

Thus working out, from hour to hour, 
What pleases God. 
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The King of kings, He rules on earth ; 

He sends us sorrow here or mirth ; 

He-bears the ocean in His hand; 

And thus we meet, on sea or land, 
What pleases God. 


His church on earth He dearly loves, 

Although He oft each sin reproves ; 

The rod itself [lis love can speak, 

He smites till we return to seek 
What pleases God. 


Then let the crowd around thee se:ze 

The joys that for a season please ; 

But willingly their paths forsake, 

And for thy blessed portion take 
What pleases God. 


Thy heritage is safe in heaven; 
There shall the crown of joy be given; 
There shalt thou hear, and see, and know, 
As thou couldst never here below, 
What pleases God. 
— Gerhardt, 


From the Journal and Free Press. 
HOW TO SAVE THE DROWNING. 


The following directions for saving the 
lives of persons rescued from the water are 
published at the request of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society : 

I. Lose no time. 
tions on the spot. 

II. Remove the froth and mucus from the 
mouth and nostrils. . 

III. Hold the body, for a few seconds only, 
with the head hanging down, so that the water 
may run out of the lungs and windpipe. 

LV. Loosen all the tight articles of cloth- 
ing about the neck and chest. 

V. See that the tongue is pulled forward, 
if it falls back into the throat. By taking 
hold of it with a handkerchief it will not slip. 

VI. If the breathing has ceased, or nearly 
so, it must be stimulated by pressure of the 
chest with the hands, in imitation of the nat- 
ural breathing, forcibly expelling the air 
from the lungs, and allowing it to re-enter 
and expand them by the elasticity of the 
ribs. Remember that this is the most impoz- 
tant step of all. To do it readily, lay the 
person on his back, with a cushion, pillow, 
or some other firm substance under his shoul- 
ders; then press with the flat of the hands 
over the lower part of the breast-bone and 
the upper part of the abdomen, keeping up a 
regular repetition and relaxation of pressure 
twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressure 
of thirty pounds may be applied with safety 
to &@ grown person. 

VIL. Rub the limbs with the hands or 
with dry cloths constantly, to aid the circu- 
lation and keep the body warm. 

VIII. As soon as the person can swallow, 
give a tablespoonful of spirits in hot water, 
or some warm coffee or tea. 

IX. Work deliberately. Do not give up 


Carry out these direc- 
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too quickly. Success has rewarded the efforts 
of hours. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRYING. 


The object of all cooking, says J. B. Hodg- 
kins in the Housekeeper, is to bring about 
those chemical changes in articles of food 
when exposed to the influence of heat. Bak- 
ing, frying, boiling, or roasting are all only 
so many different methods of applying heat. 
The commonest, the most convenient, the 
cheapest and quickest of these methods is fry- 
ing, which can be applied to almost all arti- 
cles of food, which requires the least appara- 
tus and the smallest fire, yet of all methods 
is the least understood, the one which destroys 
most food, and is the cause of more indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia than all the other methods 
combined. The reason of this is, that in 
many substances the admixture of fat pre- 
vents chemical processes of cooking from hav- 
ing their proper development. The perfec- 
tion of frying would be to have food fried 
without coming into contact with the fat at all. 
But as this is, of course, a self-evident impos- 
sibility, the next best thing is to have the 
food come into contact with the fat as little 
as possible. This is accomplished simply by 
having the fat hot. Grease of every descrip- 
tion is capable of being heated to a very much 
higher temperature than water; in fact, it 
can be made almost three times as hot as 
boiling water. When fat is at its boiling 
point it is so hot that any article of food 
brought into contact with it is actually burnt, 
and this is precisely the reason why, for pur- 
poses of frying, fat should always be boiling 
hot. For any article of food, a doughnut, 
for example, dipped into boiling fat, is imme- 
diately covered all over by a thin crust of 
burnt dough which prevents the fat from pen- 
etrating further in, and enables the rest of the 
doughnut to be exposed to a greater degree 
of heat than can be applied to it by any other 
process, without coming in contact with the 
fat, and the natural chemical processes go on 
inside with a greater degree of perfection 
than can be obtained by any other method. 
Perfect frying is the perfection of cooking, 
but so soon as the fat is not sufficiently hot to 
create the burnt crust around the article fried, 
the fat penetrates it and absolutely prevents 
cooking from taking place at all. If the fat 
is not boiling, bubbling hot, the process that 
takes place is not cooking, but simply drench- 
ing the food with a tepid fat and rendering 
it totally indigestible. It makes no difference 
how hot the fat is afterward, the mischief is 
done the moment the fat penetrates inside. 

All perfectly fried food has a thin, crisp, 
brown outside crust (which has in itself a 
relishing taste) and is perfectly free from 
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even the suspicion of fat inside, except what 


was intentionally put there by the cook. All 


housekeepers know that to fry well their fat 


should be hot. But they do not attend to it 
half as scrupulously as they would if they 
understood the true philosophy of it. Boil- 
ing, bubbling, hot fat cannot penetrate any- 
thiog, and cooks to perfection; tepid fat pen- 
etrates everywhere and does not cook at all, 
but actually prevents cooking. Any house- 
keeper who reads this, and chooses to profit 
by it, need never put any greasy, fried, half- 
cooked, and indigestible food upon her table. 
The whole secret consists in having the fat 
boiling hot before the things are put in. 
There is one other condition which follows 
naturally from this first one, but which is al- 
most invariably lost sight of even by good 
cooks, and that is that the fat should entirely 
cover the article to be fried. The reason of 
this is, that the part not at once covered by 
the fat remains cold, cools off the fat near it, 
and then dbsorbs the tepid fat just the same 
as if it had never been hot. Frying pans 
should be deep, well-filled, and heated to the 
boiling point, and then it is easy to turn out 
fried food, crisp, brown, and dry on the out- 
side, and perfectly soft, moist and well-cooked 
within. It is a peculiarity of the outside 
crust of things fried in boiling fat, that the 
fat itself drips off from it as readily as water ; 
hence, well fried articles are neither greasy 
in appearance nor very greasy in reality. 
Frying ought to be as easy as boiling.—Del- 
aware County Republican. 





NOTICES. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth month 17th, 
at 3 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room, Race 
street (being the same day that the Representative 
Committee meets). Full attendance desirable. 

J. M. Exits, Clerk. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 25th, Canada Half-Y. M., at Yonge st. 
’ 
“= 29th, Scipio, N. Y. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 19th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 

[Take Paoli train at 32d and Market at 1 P. M., 
for Elm Station, about half a mile distant from the 
Meeting-house. } 

9th mo. 19th. Gwynedd, 3 P.M. 
26th, Centredale, lowa, 3 P.M. 
10th mo. 3d, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
¥ Quakertown, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Pe " Birmingham, Pa., 3 P’M. 





ITEMS. 


THE peaches taken to Liverpool in the Ohio, 
which left Philadelphia on the 26th ult., were found 
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rotten upon the arrival of the vessel. 
perfect order until the 2d inst. 
was exhausted on the 29th ult. 


They kept in 
The supply of igg 


Ick 80,000 Yrars Otp.—The altitude of the 
Stevens’ Mine, on Mount McCiellan, is 12,500 feet 
At the depth of from 60 to 200 feet the crevice mest 
ter, consisting of silica, calcite and ore, together 
with the surrounding wall-rock, is a solid frozen 
mass. 

Mount McClellan is one of the highest easterp 
spurs of the snowy range; it has the form of 
horseshoe, with a bold escarpment of feldsphatic 
rock nearly 2,000 feet high, which, in some places 
is nearly perpendicular. Nothing unusual occurred 
until a distance of some 80 or 90 feet had been 
made, then the frozen territory was reached, and jt 
has continued for over 200 feet. There are no jn. 
dications of a thaw, summer or winter. The whole 
frozen territory is surrounded by hard, massive 
rock, and the load itself is as hard and massive ag 
the rock. 

The miners, keing unable to excavate the frozen 
material with pick or drill, found that the only way 
was to kindle a large wood fire at night against the 
back end uf the tunnel, and in the morning take 
out the disintegrated ore. This has been the mode 
of mining for more than two years. The tunnel jg 
over 290 feet deep, and there is no diminution of 
the frost. There is, so far as can be seen, no open. 
ing or channel through which the frost could pos. 
sibly have reached such a depth from the surface, 
There are other mines in the same vicinity in 
like frozen state. The theory is that the rock wag 
laid down in glacial times, when there was cold 
enough to freeze the very earth’s heart. In that 
case the mine is an ice-house, whose stores have 
remained unthawed for at least 80,000 years! The 
phenomenon is not uncommon nor inexplicable, 
when openings can be found through which a cur. 
rent of air can pass; but cases which, like the 
Brandon frozen well and the Stevens’ mine, show 
no way for air currents, are still referred to im. 
beded icebergs and the glacial period.— Alma (Col.} 
News. 


A REMARKABLE discovery has recently been made 
on an island in the Mississippi, eight miles below 


Davenport, Iowa, by some fishermen. It wasa 
subterranean cave, hewn out of a heavy, solid rock, 
which was covered by a rock, and which was 
reached by stone steps. The floor of this cavity, 
which had undoubtedly been made thousands of 
years ago, was thickly strewn with ashes, the 
charred remains of bodies and substances which 
they took to be dead leaves, first wetted and then 
pressed together, resembling in color and soliditys 
cake from oat-meal. Among the dry ashes they 
picked up three tusks, about the size of a boar’s 
tooth, and a little lower the boat-hook came in 
contact with a hard substance, which proved to be 
a skull, as brown as polished walnut, perfect in 
every respect, and of extraordinary size. On further 
examination, an almost complete skeleton was dis- 
covered; but the most singular fact came to light 
in the hardened and almost petrified leather strips, 
bronze buckles and a wooden leg, which contained 
the extremity of that limb, it having been removed 


half way between the hip and tbe knees. This is 
a very interesting discovery, proving that a knowl- | 
edge of bronze was among the learning of the ab- § 


original Americans, and that mechanical surgery 
in those days was equal at least to the adaptation 
of a timber extremity.—2Zx. Paper. 
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a ESTABLISHED 1853. Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 
& Neat Plaid and Striped’ Silks, $1.00, for- 

















i } _maALaee ; merly $1.25. 
curred Se Black Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. 
re Ra NEW Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 
and it Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
no in. oF made (Order SALKSROOMS No. L210 RIDGE AVRNUR, White Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. 
whole WILSON & MIILLER, White Hernanni Shawls, $3.00, worth $5.00. 
assive PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ( Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 
: — ~———~_ | Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 
iv ’ 
“< LANDS FOR SALE Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 

frozen Near rey \, South Carolina, Small Tracts and easy : JOHN H. STOKES, 
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fe. The Philadelphia School of Design W ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
a . FOR WOMEN, the beach, «an find good accommodations at the 
ion . Corner Northwest Penn Square and Filbert Street, will re- West End House, Cape May. 
coun oe ached Applications for admission to he A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 

ELIZABETH CROASDALK, Principal. paipmne — ATTAD CTADE 

wi . — | FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


teh GRORGI \2 FLO RID A home see aoe ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


k wag or on —_ = (Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas, C. Jackson, deceased,) 
seri the “ MORNING NEWS,” published at Savannah, h HSS 
: J = aa 210; Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desir- | Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
. that ing customers in these States, should use its columns dt Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
| have is the best Paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
| The sent on receipt of Five cents Address ; 
cable J. H. ESTLILL, Savannah, Ga. their patronage. 
’ —<—— ame ——Y coerce . —_—_—_—_O—— 
& cur. CRITTENDEN’S TAILORING 
ce the 7 : 
‘tt| WEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 7 
O im. 1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. GSCUSTAVT US GoirtrSs2B, 
(Col.) SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. (Successor to CHAS. C, JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
Author of “ Crittenden’s ‘Treatise on Book-keeping.” 531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

a NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
made Evening Sessions after ——— 15th. a ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit., Terms 
below Send for Circular giving particulars. 26 reasonable. 
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mie! PHOTOGRAPHER, |~———_ 
“light 240 N. EIGHTH STREET. Furniture Warerooms, 22 X. 10th Street. 





strips, | Photo ing in all iis t h Special atten- 

; ' graphing in all iis branches. Spee 

ained | tion given to copying old pictures. I. F. HOPKINS, 
noved ; <a Aitepemereenemmeen Manufacturer and Dealer in 


his is | WALTON’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, : . Ww 
now 529 and 531 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, Fine Cabinet are, 


1e abe | Below Green at. Philada.) WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS,.. 
irgery : (Beto re st., . 
tation NEW BOOKS constantly received. HAIR AND EUSE MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


FANCY STATIONERY in great variety. 4t  {Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 


FRIENDS’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 
Address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugnt. Lectures 
every week. 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the 
27th of NINTH MONTH next. 

For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

Ercildoun Seminary, 
Chester Co., Penna. 


- TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON STE,, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


2mos 


Lincotn, Loupon. County, VA., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Vigitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
mt of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 
The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classiical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
phy scal industry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. For eatalogue and particulars address 
the President, 





AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTIRURE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the eq 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers ga 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy Ig 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. y, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO,, pa | 
Superior Buildings, home eare, earnest Teachers, able d 
turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Copy: 
of Teachers, r 
EDWARD D., PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathem 

ics and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 

“It gives ne pleasure to bear testimony of the high char 
acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor, He" 
is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Scholarsy 
have ever met.” 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo 13. 


TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwood 
Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jog, 
Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes. 


JOSEPH. SHORTLIDGE, Principal, 7 


Chester, Pa. For both sexes, Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers, 
Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled ang 
ees Teachers only employed. 
he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 
GEORGE GILBERT, Principal, 9 


NOTICE. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS, FIFTEENTH AND RACE § 
Philadelphia, wil! resume their duties NINTH MO 
13th, 1875. Applications for aimission of boys to the Gram 


mar and Central may be made to 
A. B. IVINS, A.M., 1524 North Broad St, 5 


: 
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Furniture Warerooms No, 18 North Ninth ‘ 
WILLIAM HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, © 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


g@rRepairing, Varnishing and Upholatering 
promptly attended to. 

g@e" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and) 
Stored. 


Respgecrep Frienp: 

In Consequence of the recent death of Wi 
Dorsey, the last of the firmof BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queenswart 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will bé 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, & 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 





